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BSUBBCW QABBS. 
From the Ladies Companion, - af 
The Negro Insurrection. 
A TALE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
‘Ha! this looks well—my spells begin to 
work, and I shall soon have the satisfaction 
of separating that cold blooded Northerner 
from my gentle Natalie.’ 


HT : 
a bouquet of the scarlet pomegranate flowers in | 


de Bourg, who stood like another satan, ex- 


ulting over the misery he was creating. The 


Eden into which this spirit of evil was gazing, | 
was one of those French gardens, a few of 


which, still remain around New Orleans on 
the borders of the Mississippi. It appeared 
a complete bower of orange trees, whose pure 
white blossoms contrasted with its golden 
fruit, and deep green glossy leaves, threw an 
air of richness, beauty, and coolness over the 
scene. 


The young Frenchman had made his| 


So spoke Vincent} | 
| New Orleans.—He was a loyal and honorable | 
| 


smiling, while a young gentleman was placing | 
es , 
her hair. The house which joined this garden, 
was built with a shelving roof, that projected | 
so as to forma covering to the piazzas or | 
galleries, that ran all round it. 

The plantation of which this was a part, | 
helonged to Monsieur de Lanneville, a French | 
noble, who, during the revolution, fled to | 


old man, and even in exile, devoutly attached 
to his country and the memory of his king. 
France was his favorite theme, and he listened | 
or | 


‘ | 
splendor of any other country was mentioned. | 


indignantly, when the wealth, learning 


. 
*Ah France, my country!’ he would ex- | 
/claiin, while tears rolled 


down his cheeks, 





‘ with thee, fell learning, rank, and splendor! | 


romances, over which she spent many hours. 
In consequence, she had imbibed so much 
taste for mystery and intrigue, that her pas- 
sions, fostered by such culture, had assumed 
yreat mastery over her, and would have made 
read her 
tremble for her safety. 
Couscious of her defects, Celeste had as yet 


her strict mother, could she have 
daughter's heart, 
been artful enough to conceal them, and was 
pronounced by all, a lovely and fascinating 
girl, The Celeste 
possessed, was the variety of her manner. 


greatest charm which 
At one time, she was all polish and dignity— 
at another, the archness, the sparkling viva- 
city of her conversation, chained all listeners 
to her side, and then again, she touched their 
hearts by her languishing grace, or the thrill- 
ing tenderness which beamed from her soft 


Eh, mon dieu! what glorious days I have || dark eyes. Woeto him on whose conquest 


}seen at the court of the amiable Louis and|) Celeste was bent, for she was a_ finished 
j | 


way into this ‘sweet solitary nook.’ by re-| 


, : . . 1} 
moving a piquet of the cypress fence, one} 


of which, the slaves generally contrive to 
keep loose, as a means of escaping at night to 


their clandestine excursions. Before 


}thing as rank which raises a man above the | fora bower dissolved in grief, was a foundling 
| 


hina, |) 


extended an alley formed by orange trees.|, 


whose close foliage was trimmed so as to 
resemble arches. Beyond this, the glimmer- 


ing of water was seen through the trees, 


. | . . 
She was a lovely |} coquette, and seldom failed to bring her 
“Il 


the peerless Antoinette. 


creature,’ he would add, taking snuff to con- || victim to her feet, only to be scorned again. 


ceal his agitation. * Then there was such a} 


| 
| 
The young creature, who sat in the multi- 
| } 


canaille—there was a splendor, which kept || 
i ’ 
vulgar minds at a distance, and procured the || Monsieur de Lanneville as a daughter. 


who had been brought up in the family of 
Many 


j owner the respect which is denied him here || years back, the country had been deluged by 


which flowed in a canal, whose banks were |! 


ornamented by vases formed from the small 
myrtle orange trees, cut with such exactness 
asto appear as if chisseled out of green 
marble.—Hiimself concealed, Vincent de 
Bourg gazed thro’ the blossomed boughs, up 
the alley, where stood a bower of multiflora 
roses, so closely covered with those small 
pink flowers, as to resemble a rose colored 
tent, thrown up under the shade of those 
‘trees of ancient beauty.’ ‘There sat a fair 
young girl, her head reclining on her hand, 
over which, fell in disorder, her bright ches- 
nut ringlets, while froin her large hazel eyes, 


fixed on vacancy, tears of bitter sorrow were 
She 
tender floweret, over which a sudden storm 
has passed and left it prostrate and crushed. 
On the other side of the garden, a gay and 
graceful young Creole girl was coquettishly 


slowly rolling down. seemed some 


in this equalizing country.’ | 
Soon arrival at New Orleans, | 


Monsieur de Lanneville merried the daughter 


his 


| 
, 
after } 


of arich Creole planter, and at his death, 
succeeded to Le Bocage, the plantation on 
which he now resided. They had many 


children, who all died young, except one, a 


daughter. She was the child of their old age, 
and they alinost idolized her. 

Celeste de Lanneville was extremely beau- 
tiful. Her skin was fair, without atrace of 


color, which contrasted ple singly with her 


vlossy black hair and soft dark eyes. He: i] 
form and features were molded with the 
most classic elégance. She was endowed 


with great talents, and with the assistance of) 
her father, was skilled in many accomplish-| 
indulged to excess by 


ments. Celeste was 


both her parents. Her father brought from 


France an excellent library, but the passion- 
ate feelings and lively imagination of young 


Celeste, Iced her to prefer his French 


lofher heart and mind were far superior. 
‘if the misfortunes of her family had cast an 


lond solitary communing with herself. 
| J 


lattachment of the young 


a crevasse of the Mississippi, and this child 
had been found by some slaves ina ruined 
had all 


Nothing was known of the family, 


house, the inbabitants of which 


perishe d. 


pexcept that they spoke English. 


The litle Natalie, as she was now christ- 


ened, had ever been a favorite with her 


adopted parents and sister. If not as 


brilliantly beautiful as Celeste, the qualities 


As 


enduring shade over the young Natalie, her 


mild countenance had assumed a pensive 


least, and she had ever a love of deep, musing 


This, 
when not rightly directed, is frequently dan- 


eerous to a young and ardent being, but gave 


l~ streneth and consistency to her mind and 


| principles, they otherwise might not have 


Although her form was slight, her 
resolves high. The 


foundling to her 


attained 


soul was firm, her 
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adopted parents was great, as it was founded 

ona grateful sense of their goodness towards 
her, but the love she bore Celeste, was mold- 
ed of gratitude, sisterly affection, and a 
deep admiration of her talents and acquire- 
ments, and in her ardent mind, 
assumed the furm of adoration. Love in his| 
wanderings to and fro on the earth seeking | 
victims, had not left the foster sisters scath- 
less ; each had felt his power. 

The family of Vincent de Bourg resided 
ashort distance from Le Bocage, and an 
intimacy had always been kept up between 
the two houses. ‘This intimacy ripened into 
love on the part of Vincent and Celeste, who 
was then but just fifteen. Their attachment 
was not pleasing to Monsieur de Lanneville, 
as De Bourg, was a wild and wilful young 
man, and there was not a more inveterate 
gambler in all New Orleans. De Bourg was 
forbidden the house, but by means of the 
broken fence, obtained frequent interviews 
with Celeste in the garden.—These interviews 
were discovered by Quimbo, a slave, who 
revealed them to his master. Great was the 
indignation and grief of Mon. and Mad. de 
Lanneville, when they learnt their daughter's 
disobedience. In order to separate her from 
her lover, they conveyed her to her aunt, Mad, 
de Clairville, who lived in the summer on the 
borders of Lake Pontchartrain, and who 
promised never to lose sight of her by night 
or day. 

The wrath of the young Creole was great, 
when she learned her separation from her! 
lover was owing to Quimbo, aud she vowed | 
to make him suffer deeply for his interference 
when she returned. 








almost | 











Although months had 
passed over, ere Celeste again saw her home, 
she did not forget her cruel intentions, but| 
ov every occasion caused the poor slave to|| 


. i} 
be severely whipped. One day she was pas- | 








sing the place where the slaves were employed | 
picking cotton. 
* Quimbo, you lazy dog,’ she said to him, 


‘why do you not pick faster.’ 


haga 


versatile affections on anoth 


Celeste. 


even disliked and avoided him, nor was it 


long before he found a rival in those affec- | 


tions he was so anxious to obtain. During a 
visit at New Orleans, Natalie had become 
acquainted with a young man from the Nor- 
thern states, who had entered into business 
Couse- 
quently she saw much of him both there and 
at Le Bocage and an ardent attachment had 
sprung up between them. 

Her adopted parents were very unwilling to 
part with her to a Yankee, one whom they 
had ever looked on with contem)t, but as 
Augustus Warren wasa great favorite, and had 
promised never to take their gentle Natalie to 
the North, they gave their consent tothe union, 


with a relation of M. de Lanneville. 


Beloved by the one to whom she had sur- 
rendered her heart, as the hours of the young 


Natalie now flew past their wings were gilded | 


with a brighter hue than had been ever shed 
over them before —Love, the sweetest flow- 
er in life’s garland, woven in hers. 


Elegant and accomplished, and as high souled 


was 


as herself, Augustus was all she could wish, 
and she loved him with all the devotedness a 
heart like hers could feel. 

Great was the rage of Vincent de Bourg, 
when he learnt the approaching union between 
Natalie and Augustus Warren. ‘To be scorn- 
ed for a Yankee! it was too much, and in the 
depth of his dark, passionate heart, he swore 
But 
how to prevent the event ? He revolved many 


the marriage should never take place. 


a plan in his wind, none of which satisfied 
hin, When the return of Celeste, who had 
been 


visiting her aunt, suggested a 


refined vengeance, which he inmediately pro- 


This was to 
induce the lovely Celeste to use all her fasci- 


nations to lure him frou Natalie, ‘then when 


ceeded to put in execution, 


lover,’ he 


er. He loved | 
Natalie with all the fervor he once felt for 
His efforts to raise acorresponding | 
feeling in her bosom, were however vain, she_ 


lutle remorse for her intended treachery, 
for although Celeste was artful and unprinci- 
pled, her heart was not totally devoid of good 
feeling. Her love of admiration, however, 
was too deeply rooted, and when added to 
this, her passions became engaged, she no 
longer hesitated. 

| * Natalie cannot love asT love,’ she said 
‘she is a native of a colder clime, and feels 
not the fervor which animates our Southern 
bosoms. She will soon recover from her 
lover’s desertion, and be happy with another, 
while I I cannot, will not live unless I 
‘can obtain the love of Augustus. But why 
‘do I doubt, who ever withstood the power 
of my fascivations where I have deigned to 
ered my attention, Augustus! the cold 
Natalie is unworthy of you, and you shall be 
mine, if beauty and art can win you,’ 














Augustus Warren was a great admirer of 
beauty and female accomplishments, and as 
Celeste possessed these in a greater degree 
than her foster sister, he was often attracted 
to her side. Natalle was rather reserved, 
iwhile the vivacity of Celeste and her spirit- 
uelle conversation, interested him strongly. 





His feelings were not very deeply seated, so 
j that Celeste already fancied she had gained 
lan interest in his heart, and she should soon 
‘behold him at her feet. 

One afternoon, 


as Bastienne, Qumbo’s 


Hote , , . 
| wile, was working in the field, her husband 


jran up to her in the greatest agitation. 
*Come quick behind the sugar house,’ he 
said. Bastienne followed her husband to the 
appointed place, which was secluded from all. 
* Well, Quimbo, what de matter wid you,’ 
she asked, ‘by gum! you look so, you 
scarey me.’ 

fo They seek me to whip me,’ he said in 


African, * but Quimbo have whip enough, he 





|| never stay here more,’ 


‘Whip you ? 
‘That daughter of the devil, Mamsell Ce- 


| 
} 
} 


deserted by her said, *] uhink | leste, sent ime to the overseer to have me 


*Mademsell,”’ said the slave grinning, 
* Quimbo’s heart willing, but his fingers no 
pick.’ 

It needed but a small thing to arouse the 
ire of the irritable Celeste towards him, and 


in a violent rage, she sent for the overseer, | 


and commanded him to whip Quimbo for 
insolence towards her.—The overseer was 
compelled to obey her directions, and sh: 


had the satisfaction of seeing the poor slave 


suffer, while the deep vows of revenge he 
uttered, were not known to any around, ex-| 
cept those slaves who understood the African | 
tongue. | 

Two years had now rolled away, and the 
attachment between Celeste and Vincent had 
ceased, 


The fire had burnt out, 
fickle Frenchinan had already 


and the 


placed his 





evel bestowed her love on such a worthless 


jobject. Let me ounce behold that counte- 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


hated rival, clouded with hopeless sorrow, 


jand LT shall be happy. Bat Warren, shall he 
)go scathless, and live in happiness with the 
l beauteous Celeste ? No, vo, he has w ronged 
“me and shall feel my power. ‘But of that in 
| future,’ 

The plotting Frenchman found 
went 


a ready 
for the 
young Northerner was extreme, for he was 
ivery d 


} . 4 . 
|: in Celeste. Her admiration 


iierent froin the generality of her ad- 


mirers, und novelty cave a thre 


Accordingly, every art and every 


zest to 


conquest, 
charm of the fascinating Creole, were arrayed | 
pagaiust the heart of Warren. The affection | 


‘she felt for her adopted sister, brought some | 


} : ; ‘ . > 
la petite will repent in bitterness of soul, she | 


| 


nance, which is ever decked in smiles for my | 


whipped, but I slipped away from Scipion, 
and now will fly to the swamp. But I wit 
have my revenge.’ 


Bastieume, who had 


sat on the ground 
stupified with grief at the idea of Quimbo's 
departure, now started up. * Revenge !’ she 
exclanned, 

‘ Yes, I go to rouse the slaves on all the 
We 


No more work—no 


plantations, they are very ready to rise. 
shall be free, Bastienne ! 
more whip—our wives shall dress in the 
white ladies’ finery, and they shall work for 
the hated Negro, But hark !—they come.’ 
With a bound he cleared the enclosure, 
and before his pursuers could overtake him, 
had gained that impervious mass of swamps 
and forests which extended alone the Missis- 


sippi, leaving but small space between it and 





the river, to the cultivator.—This dreary 
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res 


region was inhabited but by snakes and alli- | 


gators, and only accessible to the Negroes 
and Indians, who crawl along on the roots of 
the trees. Convinced that all hope of secur- 
ing the runaway was in vain, the chase was 
abandoned with curses, loud and deep. 

* Methinks, fair Celeste,’ said De Bourg, 
one day, ‘you advance but slowly in your 
intended conquest—you find Natalie too 
powerful to contend with.’ 

* Indeed, Monsieur, I fear her not.’ 

* You have secured vour victim then,’ 

* Almost.’ 

* Only almost ? ah, Mademoiselle, I fear 
you are doomed to meet with a fuilure here. 

Stung by these assertions, Celeste redoub- 
led her efforts to rivet the chain she was fast 
throwing around young Warren. Her proud 
heart was forced to admit the humbling 


thought, that however devoted he might be to| 


her in the absence of Natalie, 
appeared,he returned to her side. 


yet when she 
Whethera 
sense of duty led him, she knew not, but 
began to fear, should he return her love, 
honor would forbid himto declare it. After 
much musing, an idea occurred toher, which 
none but a heart seared by selfishness, and 
from which an ardent love of admiration had 


Hdrageing me to the grave. Yes, 
| Natalie, Lam dying—I feel I shall not live to 


aT 








| i 


grief which thus preys on you.’ 


* Urge me no more,’ said Celeste, bursting | shallever induce me to do this. 


into tears, ‘I never will disclose to human | 


isee another dercpscegetc 

Natalie s 
and throwing her 
‘bitterly. 





dearest | 
‘shrink on the first trial? Shall the beautiful 





arms sveend her, wept | “save her, 
* Oh what will become of me—what | follow their idolized daughter to the grave, 


- —————— eee 


+ What !—have I any ‘thing to do with the | hope of happiness aud live !—that I cannot 
| do. Renounce Augustus! no, no !—nothing 


‘ Ah, sel- 
fish Natalie! is this your friendship, have you 


being the cause of that anguish which is fast | so often vowed to devote your whole life to the 


happiness of your benefactors, and do you 


Celeste, the pride of her friends, fade and 
die, when you, the child of her bounty, can 
Her mourning parents will soon 


‘will become of your dear parents if we lose white you, will you be happy even with Augus- 


lour beloved Celeste,’ 
‘IT must die—I will die,’ said the young 
Creole gloomily, ‘ unless but no, no !— 
you would not, could not do it—I must not 
think of it,’ and seizing both of Natalie’s 
hands she gazed wildly up in her fice, 
* Would not !—can I 





doubt my willingness !—oh, Celeste !’ 
‘Forgive me, my own Natalie, 


lsacrifice I fear is too great—I cannot ask it,’ 
* Celeste, my sister, tell me at once what 





iT cin do to sooth your w retchedness, and by 


‘all the kindvess and friendship you have 
shownto me, a poor orphan, were * at the 


excluded every nobler sentiment, could have 'risk of my life’s blood, I would do it.’ 


imagined, This was to work on the feelings | 
of the generous Natalie, and make the grati-|/t 
tude and devoted friendship she felt towards 
Celeste, induce her to renounce Augustus, 
and do allin her power to influence him to 
transfer his affections to Celeste. Her plans 
formed, the brilliant Celeste was seen to 
droop—her spirits were fled—the charming 
vivacity which delighted all, was gone. She 
refused all invitations to the balls at the 
neighboring plantations, and spent her time 
in her room or in the garden, alone.—The 
good Mons. and Mad. de Lanneville,were very 
much distressed, and prescribed numerous 
medicines, but still Celeste was the same. A 
deep melancholy came over her, and it 
seemed as if she would never smile again. 
Poor Natalie’s heart was almost broken when 
she saw this sad change in her beloved sis- 
ter. One day Natalie s 

She followed her, saw her! 


saw her walk slowly 
in the garden. 
enter the multiflora bower, and throwing her- |! 


self down on the mossy floor, seemed to 


abandon herself to gloomy contemplation, |! 


Natalie stood gazing on her sorrowing friend, 
and the deep sigh she heaved aroused Celeste, 
Starting up, she seated herself and throwing 


her arms on the table before her, leaned her'| 


head on them, in moody silence. 
‘Oh Celeste " said 


cause of your secret sorrow ?’ 


‘Tell you!’ said Celeste, drawing away) 
her hands, said in atone of anguish, * die for 


her hand, * oh, I would tell the whole world, 


rather than you.’ 


] Celeste threw herself on her knees before | 
l 


ithe bewildered girl, and seizing both her 
! 

* Natalie, 
your Augustus !—to distraction—to death— 


lhands said passionately, 


| 
give him to me— tell him you no longer love 
1im—if you renounce him, he will be mine !’ 
Natalie’s breath stopped—she gazed long 
lend wild in the face of her cruel foster sister, | 
then fell insensible on the ground at her {cet 


Celeste started up and gazed on her in hor-) 


iror. * Have I killed her,’ she said, * can the 
cold Natalie feel su deeply.’ 

Overcome with terror, she ran tothe ca- 
nal, and bringing water in a_ plantain-leaf, 
When Natalie began 


to recover, Celeste’s remorse had fled, and 


bathed her forehead. 


she still pursued her relentless plan. 


‘Alas! sweet Natalie, I was selfish when I 


asked you thus to sacrifice yourself for me. 





When Iam gone, you will be a daughter to 





} regret for theirlost Celeste. 
: 

{| 

i] 


Natalie taking her 
hand, * why will you not trust me with the 


my parents, and endeavor to sooth their 
Life, to ine, isa 
desert, without Augustus, and I anr resolved 
not to live longer in this constant misery, 


Natalie didnot answer. Celeste arose to go. 


| « Forgive me Mademoiselle Natalie for 


ltrying your feelings thus. I never should 


have disclosed the cause of my sorrow to 
| ° 

you, had you not vowed you would die to 
serve ine. But I have 


before,’ she added coldly, ‘they are easily 


heard those words 


said,’ 
When she had departed, Natalie clasping 


\\her?—oh that were easy, but resign every | 





save my friend, my | 
sister, from sorrow or perhaps death, and you | 
| Lmight live—can I resolve to devote myself 
I know) 
your heart, you would save me—but this | 
‘from my heart ? 


I love 


‘tus, if this happiness was procured by the 
\inisery or death of my friends, my benefactors. 
‘And what if Natalie die ? She will be mourn- 
ie ed, but not with the heart breaking grief the 
death of Celeste de Lanneville would occa- 
| sion.—Augustus will marry Celeste, and 
happy in each other, they will only remember 
Natalie in gentle sadness and gratitude. But 


to years of sorrow—and now thet I know the 
deep happiness of being beloved, must tear it 
Selfish friend that Tam! 
Yes, Celeste, those words are easily said, 
but all [ have promised, I will perform, 

The humble Natalie did not imagine any 
difficulty in inducing Augustus to transfer his 
affections, as her partial fondness for Celeste 

saw in her irresistible attractions, She had 
perceived the great admiration he felt for her, 
and had heard Vincent say, if young Warren 
“had seen Celeste first his heart would have 
been hers, as she was more suited to him 
than the foundling Natalie.—As these reflec- 
‘tions passed through the mind of the young 
her face covered with her 


llorphan, she sat, 


- hands, and buried among the multiflora roses 


weeping, as if her gentle heart would break, 
She was yet too young to be a stoic, but after 
the first burst of natural feeling, her heart 
| resumed its fortitude. Witha deep sigh, she 
_resolved to withdraw herself gradually from 
the society of Augustus, and thus leave 
Celeste mistress of the field, and if she found 
Celeste was succeediug in gaining the heart 
‘of Warren, assign some reason for breaking 
their engagement. 

* Alas, I shall act with duplicity, but if IT do 
it to secure the happiness of her, who has 
been always as a kind sisterto me, I trust 
heaven will forgive me.’ 

When Natalie returned to the house, she 
“heard that Celeste had been taken very ill, 
and all the family were assembled around her 
in the greatest anguish. Natalie approached 
the bed,on which was laid the apparently 
dying Celeste, and leaning over her, whis- 
pered— 

‘ Celeste, I have vowed to do all you would 
wish. Live for Augustus—he shall be yours 
if it lie in my power.’ 

Celeste clasped her arms around the neck 
of her generous friend, calling her, her guar- 
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dian angel, her preserver, and kissed and 
embraced her so tenderly, that Natalie felt | 
almost repaid for the sacrifice she had made. 
From that moment, the beloved and beau- 
tiful Celeste rapidly recovered, 
had in some 


Her gaiety 
measure fled, 
art, she could not forget her happiness was 
purchased at the expense of that of the unre- 
pining Natalie. To none, the recovery o! 
Celeste seemed to bring more pleasure, than 
to Augustus. That truth was brought for- 
cibly to-the heort of the unhappy Natalie 
while sitting as before mentioned, in the 
multiflora bower alone, She gazed through 
the roses on Celeste and Augustus, while he 
was placing the pomegranate flowers in her 
hair. 

‘Ah, how he seems to admire her,’ she) 
sighed, ‘ and well he may, for she is indeed 
a peerless creature, much more worthy of 
his love than the uncultivated Natalie.’ 

Vincent de Bourg, in the meanwhile, gazed 
with a fiendish pleasure on her sorrow, from 
his concealinent among the oranges, 

Now that Natalie had 
she pursued her path 


decision, 
unswervingly, She 


made her 


refused all invitations, preferring, as she said | 


to stay at home alone, and 
with the greatest care. 
One cool evening, Madame de Lanneville 
proposed making a call on her 
Madame de 
cept 


avoid Augustus 


neighbor, 
Bourg. Every ove assented ex- 
Natilie, but the old lady would not 
excuse her, so that she was forced to go 
with them, 

‘ I] think, Celeste,’ said Natalie, ‘1 will 
ride in the carriage with youand your parents, 
as the sun is not quite down.’ 

* And let me drive alone ? said Augustus, 
*you are crucl, in thus dooming me to a| 
solitary ride.’ 

*T will said Celeste good 
naturedly, * if mama will permit me.’ 

‘I prefer you should go with me, ma chere.’ 

Celeste kissed her mother’s cheek, and 
said laughingly, 


go with you,’ 


‘now you must let me go 
mother, you know [haeto ride in that old 
ark.’ 


Without waiting for an answer, she gave 
her hand to the pleased Augustus and sprong 
in bis, tlbury, siniling and kissing her hand 


as she drove away, while Natalie sank down 
in a dark corner of the carriage, covered her 
face with her veil, to hide her despair from 
all eves. 

‘| wonder,’ said Celeste 
Natalie to prefer riding in the ca 
preference to going with you. I would at 
any time brave the sun to enjoy the society 
of an agreeable companion,’ 

This was said in such ay apperently artless 
manner, and her fine eves were fixe d 
evident admiration on the flattered Aucustus 


that he forgot Natalie's coldness, and gave 


for with all her} 


, ° ; 
, what can induce 


rivce in} 


tin such 


-iitaliec has for many vears been 


| himself up to the luxury of being esteemed 
-and admired by so lovely a being as the 
|| young Creole. 
| The party were warmly welcomed by Mad. 
de Bourg, the elder, who was sitting in the 
ellen when they arrived, enclosed in a cage 
| of gauze to protect her from the musketoes. 
She seized them all, and gave them a hearty 
hiss on each cheek, then gave them over to 
}the remainder of her family, who now came 
| out, except Monsieur de Lanneville, who she 
\| seated by her side, and they were soon busily 
engaged exchanging civilities and snuff, and 
| talking of lu belle France, which was the old 
i lady’s native country. Music was now pro-}, 
| posed, and after Vincent had performed on 
} the violincello, and his sister Madelon on the 
guitar, Augustus asked Natalie to sing. She 
\ uietly refused singing that evening. A little 
\, viqued, for she had often refused him lately, |) 
Hi he turned to Celeste, all smiles and 
good nature, took her seat at the harp. 
| ighed Natalie. 
| 


Her perfect form, small foot, pee soft white 


who 
* How beautiful she looks,’ 


jhand, were displayed to advantage at the 
harp, and she sang with so much taste and 
|| sweetness, the poor Natalie saw Augustus 


was touched to the soul. ‘ But it is as it 
ishould be,’ she continued, * the accomplished 
j and beautiful Mademoiselle de Lanneville is 
And she looks so 
Celeste! gladly will I 


stupid, 


jalone worthy of_him. 
\ ippy! oh, dearest 
| appear capricious, any thing 
{than see that bright brow clouded again,’ 


‘Come, 





can we not get up a dance,’ said 
| Vincent, ‘ Mademoiselle Celeste, may I lead 
} 


Me 


li 
| ou to the piano.’ 

| ‘No, no,’ suid Madame de Bourg, ‘let |) 
Mademoiselle dance, we will send for Pero! 
with his bonjo, and Jacot with his violin.’ 


' 
i| 
Thev accordingly 


made their appearance, 
jtheir black faces shining with pleasure at the 
Monsieur de 
Madame de! 


ourg, who, although nearly eighty, tripped 


idea of playing for the ladies. 


i} 
| 
1} 
| 
1} 
i Lannevile handed out old 
B 
I about as lightly as any one. 


li being refused by Natalie, danced with Celes- 
; 


lite, who, all grace and loveliness, 


| 
ijeves of the charmed youug Northerner on 


jher alone. 


|} * Celeste, do you know what is the matter 
| °.8 - .. #7 ’ 
lj with Natalie? 


| ime continually, and seems to prefer the com- 


asked Auenstus, ‘she avoids 


|| pany of de Bourg to mine. She 
lI fear I hat 
displease her—her conduct puzzles me.’ 

Ah, if I dared tell 


by all means, 


looks so 


pale and sa e done something to 


you—yet vou ougiit 
} »? 

views towards her. 
|} § What can you mean : 
‘ Perhaps J 


interest for you, Im 


in wrong, but T feel so much 
Poor Na- 
attached to| 


ist tell you, 


| Vineent ce Bourg, but as he is so dissipated, | 


rather || 


Augustus after || 


kept the || 


to KNOW it, as it may alter your 


eens ee 


imy father would not consent to her union, 
‘and insisted on her acceptance of yourself 
linstead. It was a great effort for her to do 
this, and indeed I can searcely justify her— 
jhowever she seems so miserable that I pity 
‘her much.’ 


| Angustus was greatly shocked, Although 
ibis senses were captivated by the beautiful 
Celeste, his heart would have been Natalie’s. 
| Fhe idea that she, he had loved so well, had 
never returned his affection, wou!d have 
| made him wretched, were he not so indig- 
| ant at her deceit. But when he turned to 
| Celeste, and saw her soft dark eye fixed on 
‘him with so much tenderness and anxiety, he 
i felt that here was one who would not deceive. 
In her he should find love and truth, But 
|why detail all the art employed to gain the 
|heart of Augustus from the unresisting Nata- 
lie. Alas! he isnot the only one who has 
roow flattered and dazzled, and_ softened, 
‘until bis heart has surrendered to the en- 
not firmness to break. 
Natalie, but she 
| ivad deserted him, and when he thought on 


chantment he had 
He still would have loved 
her conduct—the pure attachment he sup- 
_posed Celeste felt for him, produced such 
| pleasant reflections, and was so soothing to 
his wounded vanity, that he believed he loved 
the fair Creole, as well as he once had loved her 





foster sister. That evening he left the house, 


\Celeste’s accepted lover. He would have 


written to Natalie giving her, her liberty, but 





| . . 
this Celeste forbade, begging him not to 
‘mention to Natalie his knowledge of her 


|| attachinent to de Bourg, as she would be 
|| displeased with Celeste, for betraying her 
| confidence. 

| * Leave it to me,’ she said, ‘ I will manage 
this affair, 

| Celeste managed that the next 
| day, Augustus received a letter from Natalie 


so well, 
| severing the ties between them, absolving him 
Au- 
* Can this be 
affection Natalie expressed 


from all vows or engagements to her. 
| gustus folded it up with a sigh, 
truc,’ was all the 
I must believe it. 


It was a pleasant dream but ’tis past.’ 


from me, deceit? Yes, 


| Great was the astonishment of Monsieur 


‘and Madame de Lanneville, when they learned 


the new course affairs had taken. 


The good 


old couple raised their hands and eyes and 


uttered many amon dieu! and declared no 


were done in their country. 


Americans.’ 


} 

| 

| 

I such things 
‘1 ut what can we expect of 
| 
j 


they said, their 





shrugging up shoulders, 
‘those who have thrown off loyalty to their 

king, will always be found wanting in fealty to 
' . , 

their love. 

| Agreeable to the instructions of Celeste, 
‘Augustus had not mentioned the name of de 
Bourg, merely stating the engagement sub- 


sisting between himself and Natalie had been 


|, broken off by mutual consent. 














ve. 
Sut 
the 
ta- 
1s 
ed, 
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nat emcatiets 





* Mon dieu! but you are odd children, 
said the old man. 

Augustus found it rather more difficult toy 
gain her father’s consent to his engagement | 
with Celeste, than it had been when he asked | 
for Natalie. He was not a Catholic, which | 


91) 


\will uniformly experience, and is produced |\like a tolerable substitute for them. Not 
|by the confused jumble of lordly houses and but that there are enough houses, professed- 
‘contemptible huts, splendid squares and ly places of entertainment, where a man may 
\gardens, and yet, in their vicinity, Janes of eat bad beef, and drink villainous compounds, 
iniserable hovels, which immediately strike where he may try to sleep and be stabbed by 
the eye. My next thought was that I had) musketoes, crawled over by huge spiders, 


| 
i} 


was avery great objection, but he was already | never met any where such a multitude of that | and assaulted with an intent to kill, by mon- 


considered as a son, and possessed of great) 


wealth which all weighed with the old gentle- 
man. Moreover, the heart of their darling 
Celeste was deeply interested, as had been 
proved by her late illness—added to this, was 
his promise of permitting his children to be 
brought up as Catholics, which influenced the 
mother, so that after much hesitation, and 
tears, and sighs, the lovers were allowed to 
look forward to a speedy union. 
[To be Continued.) 





For the Rural Repository. 
My Adventures. 
PART V. 

Tne ship was brought to an anchor in the 
harbor amid a fleet of bumboats which are 
always ready to surround a vessel ere she 
is moored, laden with cocoanuts, bananas, 
pine apples, oranges, melons, yams and fresh 
grub of every description. I shall pass over 
the particulars connected with the landing 
and sale of our cargo, except saying in the 
technical language of the slavers, that the 
ebony, from its excellent condition, fetched 
over two hundred and fifty dollars a log. 


class of mortals who are known by the vener- | strous bats. But they have nothing that can 
jabile nomen of loafers as throng the strects of | compare with the palace like retreats of the 
|Rio, At every corner were groups of ragged || Havana. However, with the delicious fruits 
wretches, men, women, and children, some | of the tropics before him, no one ought to 
bloated with debauchery, and others festering | complain of other inconveniences. 

with disease. In fact the city wore the aspect || After visiting the principal museum, enter- 
of a large hospital, so numerous were the ing the churches, and staring at the pictures 
herds of black, white, yellow and leprous | and the priests, we took a drive ina calesa 








‘to a sort of ferry from which we crossed to 
‘The streets too are abominably narrow, and jone of the smallest but fairest islands of the 
} ° P | ° 

or possessing more regularity than those ||harbor. Here we were received by Mr. 


‘of Havana, cannot boast of any superiority || Jarvis, the uncle of Captain Talbot, with that 
‘in the article of cleanliness. Most of the |\frank and cordial hospitality which is so 


! 
/paupers whom we constantly encountered, 


houses are no more than two stories in |jdelightful when extended to a wanderer ima 


jheight as is the case in the generality of | foreign land. The residence of this gentle- 


southern cities, The palaces, churches, and ||man could scarcely be dignified with the tide 


}other public buildings are built in a showy 








lof country seat. It was a pretty little cottage, 
\and imposing style. In the course of our ||built on a bank that was mirrored in the 


| 


)walk Talbot met many old acquaintances, and || placid waters of the bay, and almost hid by 
| 


- | ° ° 
indeed there seemed to be no lack of our |\the orange and lime trees which surrounded 


lit. Attached to it was a garden adorned with 





|, countrymen or of Englishmen. Some were 
doing business here on an extensive scale, | flowers of every rich and varied hue, with 
others were masters of vessels, and lounging | whose fragrance the air was redolent, and 


round in the different squares and places of | echoing to the music of birds of the most 


| public resort, with that independent, ‘at home’ || gorgeous plumage. Above the plantain trees 


| 
| 
extended their broad and sheltering leaves. 
| 


air, by which you know the sailor in any 





And when the reader recollects this, he may 
estimate the force of the temptation which 
induces men to embark in this unholy traffic. 


This part of his business accomplished, | 


Captain Talbot next turned his attention to 
the disposal of his fair young charge. She 
had no relatives nor even acquaintances in 
Rio, and though a handsome girl of sixteen 
was not a disagreeable incumbrance, the 
captain resolved to facilitate her return to her 
home by every means in his power. He 
accordingly conveyed her to the house of an 
English gentleman, his uncle, who with his 
lady and family resided some miles from the 
city on one of the fairy like islands which 
abound in this lovely harbor, and who readily 
undertook her temporary guardianship till 
she could find an opportunity of embarking for 
Cadiz. 

It was with a gay heart I sprang into the 
first boat which left our sbip after the disposal 
of her passengers. Rio is well protected 
by the numerous fortresses which occupy 
commanding positions on all the hills and 
islands about it, though some of them seemed 
at that time in a ruinous condition, having 


probably suffered during the commotions|] of difference from Havana which is not at all 
which prevailed in Brazil a little while previ- || agreeable. You miss at once the princely 


part ofthe world. Others stillwere persons | At the border of the garden a brook, bright as 
| of leisure or officers in the service. Where, || silver, gurgled down a declivity, singing as it 
bounded over its pebbly path, and sprinkling 


| 
I may ask, will you not meet the Yankee ? | 
|| its tiny spray upon the roses that decorated 
| 
| 


p) 
Do you make your bed beneath the waters ? 
‘its margin. From a neighboring eminence 
there was a noble view of the city with its 
'Do you take the wings of the morning and } 
visit the uttermost parts of the earth. Again) like a wide river with its countless ships 
you find him now prying into the gates of | under sail and atanchor,the many surround- 
Canton, then chasing the whale amid acres of | ing islands with their villas and shrubbery, 
| floating ice, here building ships for the Grand ithe convent and fort clad hills, the green and 
‘Turk, there mounted on a fleet camel, as|| far spreading forests, and in the back ground 
much at home inthe caravan which crosses the || the mountains, embosoming their wooded 
| desert, as if among his own New England hills. || summits in the clouds, and curtaining the 
There are in Rio many beautiful gardens || sky, some fresh and blooming with verdure, 
and public promenades ornamented with lofty | and others, like the barren Sugarloaf, pyra- 
| trees and clegant fountains, and commanding | mids of naked rock strangely and strikingly 
wide and charming prospects. Here both contrasting with the Eden like loveliness and 
citizens and strangers may escape from the ! fertility of allelsearound, Such ascene falls 
filthy streets and the rabble which infests }upon the eye with an exhilarating novelty 
| which none enjoys more than the tired way- 


He is there in his diving bell! Do you go 


up into Heaven? He is there in his balloon ! 
churches and palaces, the bay spreading out 





them. In these resorts we had sometimes]! 
an opportunity of seeing the ladies, as their/| farer of the sea when he is suddenly ushered 


| 


|| carriages darted by us, and though our view || from the desolate ocean into the midst. ofa 


say that their eyes were much brighter than In this sylvan spot, amid the kindnesses and 


| their complexions. ‘This city has one point ||endearments of au amiable family, a week or 


| 
| 
|| was necessarily imperfect, I am obliged to || diversified and enchanting landscape, 
i} 
} 
| , ‘ 
limore flitted rapidly, too rapidly by, Sad 
1} . ° 
land true it is that Time never seems 
| 


ous to the period of our visit. My first}, and luxurious cafes, those delightful loung- || more disposed to hurry than when his path 


impression upon stepping on the quay was one||ing places which do such credit to the leads through the few pleasant tracks of life. 
which the visitor of South American cities||capital of Cuba. Neither is there any thing |j During this period I occasionally revisited 
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the city, though I found it somewhat difficult 
to obtain the company of Talbot, who appear- 
ed to have become suddenly enamored of 
female society, and occupied himself princi- 
pally in teaching the young Spanish lady to 
speak English. In one excursion however, 
and it was the last we too! 
he was my companion. We were passing 
through one of the narrowest streets of the 
city, when Talbot stopped opposite a gloomy 
looking building, which it needed no second 
glance to discover was one of the crowded 
jails which are no where more requisite than 
in Rio. It was built of stone, and only to be 
distinguished from its neighbors by the iron 
bars of the windows, and the absence of the 
balconies which ornament the fronts of south- 
ern houses. A few soldiers were loitering 
about it, perhaps the guard, but their slouch- 
ing shoulders, and unsteady gait showed any 
thing but a military corps. We crossed the 
street upon a narrow plank, which had been 
thrown as a kind of bridge over the marsh 
which heavy rains had formed. A confusion 
of tongues came from within, which might 
have vied with that of Babel, shouts and 
curses in every language, and amidst it all, 
amid all the gloom and horrors of that place 
there were sounds of revelry, peals of laugh- 
ter mingled with the clattering of chains. As 
Talbot gazed at the few faces which were 
visible at the grates he started as if electrified 
and suddenly exclaiming, ‘Its Ballez, by 
G 
when one of the soldiers advanced towards 
him, and with an earnest gesture of his hans|, 
and a voluble outpouring of oaths in Portu- 
guese, forbade him to approach. A trifling 
douceur however silenced the clamor of the 
sentry, and Talbot soon found himself in the 
interior of the prison. 
commander Ballez whose altered visage he 
had discovered, but who failed to recognize 
his former shipmate in return. 


before sailing, 





, was making his way to the window, 


It was indeed his old 


The jailer 
soon told Talbot his melancholy story. For 
some crime, the exact nature of which I did 
not learn, Ballez lad been cast into prison, 
and for three years was immured in a solitary 
cell, At the end ofthat period he was occa- 
sionally permitted to come forth, breathe the 
fresh air in the hall below, and mingle with 
his fellow prisoners, but this was tardy 
mercy. The adventurous spirit that had 
first led him to spurn the tame scenes of his 
quiet home and seek excitement in a perilous 
profession would have scorned death, but 
pined away and broke under the kind of pun- 
ishment to which it was now subjected. Day 
after day, month after month and no human 
voice reached his ears. His only relief was 
in climbing to his grated windows and gazing 
at the distant sea, with its waves chasing each 
other freely on, the sea that he had sailed so 
often, that he might never sail more. —Reason 


+ spectators, and [ could not perceive that 


forsook him and Talbot could scarcely real- 
ize that the chivalrous and daring Ballez, that 
model of strength and manly beauty stood 
before him in the wretched lunatic whom he 
now saw, the long beard hanging from his 


unshaved lip, the hair tangled, matted and 
prematurely grey, and the eye red and unset- 
tled with insanity. 

Can any punishment be imagined more 
horrible than solitary confinement? What 
must be the sensations of the poor wretch as 
the ponderous door is slowly closed upon 
him, and bolt after bolt echoes in his ear the 
The light of the sun 


that ‘shines for all’ reaches him not, except 


hopelessness of escape, 


in a dim, struggling and discolored ray, 
scarcely vivid enough to shew him the borrois 
of his narrow and lonely dungeon. Sympa- 
thy, the best medicine of the diseased mind, 
is denied him. There are none to talk with 
him, none to whisper words of hope and 
consolation, none to hear the tale of his crime 
and penitence. Remorse and Despair, the 
two chief scorpions of Hell, madden him with 
their poisonous stings— 
‘Alas! what damned minutes tells he o’er!’ 

After returning from the prison, Talbot 
wrote a note to Mr. Butler and directed me 
to go on board the Traveler and deliver it as 


soon as possible. I did so accordingly, and 





that worthy gentleman seemed in great agita- 
tion at its contents, and for some time paced 
ithe deck with a face almost as long as his 
body. Atlength he ordered one of the boats 
to be manned, and told me to see that it 


returned to the ship if Captain Talbot was 


not ready to come off at twelve o’clock. It 
was quite dark before we gained the quay and 


| . | 
I was aroused from a doze by the aiarm of 


fire.—There was a great tumult in the streets 


‘and but a short distance from us, a red 


column of mingled fire and smoke was tower- 
ing of the 
iNumining the neighboring part of the city 





above the roofs houses, and 


with its dusky glare. Leaving the boat, | 
hastened with the crowd to the spot, and on 
getting as near as possible, saw that the old 
jail which we had visited in the morning was all 
in flames. The street was choked up with 
any 
efforts were yet making to extinguish the fire. 
The prisoners shouted loudly for help, and 
as they thronged to the windows, gazing out 
with starting eyeballs and features haggard 
with vice and terror, every lineament visible, 
by the bright blaze, as it quivered with agony, 
now beating impotently at the bars, now 
shrieking desperately for relief, the scene was 





ino unfaithful miniature of that prison in a 
still more tropical climate, where I hope 
neither my readers nor myself will ever be| 


compelled to take up our quarters. At this| 








we lay alongside of it nearly two hours, when | 








company of cavalry added fresh excitement to 
the general uproar, and down they came, 
charging at full gallop through the narrow 
avenue and trampling, cutting and running 
over the mob which impeded their progress. 
The troop halted before the prison, and having 
posted some of his men near the entrance, 
their commander resolutely led the remain- 
der within for the purpose of securing the 
prisoners. Scarcely however had they enter- 
ed when a loud crash succeeded like a falling 
wall, and the troopers reappeared borne back 
by a tide of demon looking beiugs among 
whom I recognized the lunatic Ballez, emer- 
ging from the flames and ruins, and fearlessly 
rushing on the drawn swords and pistols of 
the soldiers, A short, sharp strife followed, 
and the escape of the prisoners, unarmed as 
they were, seemed impossible, when the shrill 
sound of a boatswain’s whistle rose above the 
clamor of the fight, and a compact body of 
about fifty Herculean fellows, who notwith- 
standing their high crowned grass hats I 
thought were old acquaintances, bore down 
upon both parties like an avalanche. Sol- 
diers and prisoners alike were swept away 
before that irresistible rush, and as I could 
perceive no evident utility in remaining any 
longer a spectator, I imitated the rest of 
the mob, and incontinently took to my 
heels. 


I had not long regained the boat when 
Captain Talbot arrived, having in his company 
the liberated Ballez. I at once concluded 
that the Captain and his dutiful subjects of 
the Traveler had been the principal agents in 
the fire, and in the enfranchisement of the 
Spanish commander. At all events we shov- 
ed offwith wonderful celerity, and the quick, 
low order of * Give way, men,’ was delivered 
with an energy that made the crew bend to 
their oars, and the boat darted like an arrow 
over the waters of the bay. I supposed that 
preparations would be immediately made for 
putting to sea, but Talbot was too old a sailor 
to be in a hurry about any thing. Several 
more days elapsed and the ship continued at 
her anchorage, suspicion as is usual having 
fallen every where but in the right direction. 
Having passed this period at the house of Mr. 
Jarvis, we at length and with reluctance bade 
As we left the island a number 
of ragged boys amused 


him adieu. 

themselves with 
They were all of 
them little yellow complexioned rascals ex- 
cept one, whose bright cheek and curling locks 
bespoke him a son of the north, and present- 
ed a strong contrast to the dingy faces of his 
companions. 


throwing stones at us, 


Poor fellow! how I pitied 
him! He looked like a two shilling piece 
amongst a handful of coppers. O. P. B. 


Srrive to be either agreeable or useful ; 


moment the trumpets and clattering hovis of a | thus ouly is it that the world can be gained. 











————_ ii irl. 
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WISCBLBAWY 


From the Farmer's Reporter. 
Mozart. 

Ir happened that Mozart was sitting one 
fine morning in his bed, his writing before 
him, when his young wife entered to inform 
him that a very unmusical being, the butcher, 
was down stairs with his bill. Mozart, 
had been some time composing one of his 
greatest operas, the immortal Cleminza di 
Tito, was just arranging in his fancy, one of 
the most beautiful airs. He neither heard 
nor saw his wife. She, a lovely kind soul of 
rather practical views, who had been shortly 
before married to the young artist, stood wait- 
ing for a while, repeating ber information ; 
but no answer followed her words. 
the young artist by the elbow, she began to 








who 


Seizing 
repeat the butcher’s account. Mozart was 
writing without intermission: he feeling his 
arm touched, and hearing sounds whose tenor 
secined not to correspond with the harmoni- 
ous notes of his soul, he shut his ears 
his left hand, writing with the right as quickly 
as the notes could be scribbled, 


shake of his wife followed ; 





with) 


A second) 


| 
Mozart, growing | 


impetuous, seized his walking stick, and his| 


wife alarmed at so strange an 


hastened to the door. The whole had pass- | 
ed without Mozart being in the least conscious 
of it. 
eyes, telling the butcher that her husband 
could not be spoken to, and that he must 
But the 


was not easily to be daunteé—he must have 


She ran down stairs with tears 


come another time. 


his bill settled and speak with M. himself—or | 


he would not send another ounce of meat. 
He ascended the stairs. Mozart, distinetly 
conscious that something had passed in his 


presence, had continued pouring the eflusions 


intimation | 


| 


in her} 


man of blood | 


| 
| 
| 


of his phantasy on paper, when the heavy foot-| 


steps ascended the hall. His stick was still 
Without turning bis eyes from 


door 


in his hand, 
the scrap, he held the stick against the 
to keep out the intruders, But the 
were approaching.—Mozart more anxious, 


steps 


hurried as fast as he could, when a rap at the | 


dvor demanded permission to enter, The 


beautiful effusion was in danger of being lost.) 
e.¢ | 
The affrighted composer cast a fugitive glance | 


at the stick: it was too short.—With an 


anxiety bordering on phrensy, he looked| 


around his room, and a pole behind a curtain 
caught his cye; this he seized, holding with 
all his might against the door—writing like 


fury all the while. The knob 
and the pole withstood the first effort. A 


was turned, 
pause succeeded: words were heard on the 
staircase, the 
efforts a second time. 
composer seemed to increase with his anxt- 


intruders renewed their 
The strength of the 


and 


ety. Large drops of perspiration stood on 


his forehead. 


left breast, with the force of despair he still 
kept out his visitors—he succeeded but fora 
moment; it was a precious moment—the 
delightful air was poured on the paper; it 
was saved ! 

Such had been the anxiety, fear and de- 
spair of the composer, so intense his feelings, 
that his bodily strength was not equal to stand 
the powerful efforts of his soul. Scarcely 
were his effusions arranged, when his strength 
left him—the pole dropped from his hands, 
and he fell back on his pillow exhausted 
The door opened, and his wife with the for- 
midable butcher entered. Pale, unconscious 
of every thing, the son of Euterpe lay on his 
bed, his forehead bathed in cold sweat. The 
wife, terror struck at the sight, rushed to her 
beloved husband ; she raised his forehead— 
embraced him—when his eyes opened, and 
looking around with surprise, they fell upon 
the invaluable seraph still before him. 

‘Mr. Mozart,’ 

* Halt, halt,’ 


said the butcher. 
the 





cried composer, seizing 


the manuscript and le ‘“aping at the same time 


out of bed, and hurrying towards the piano- | 
| | 


Down he s 


air that was ever heard, resounded from the | 


forte. sat, and the most dail eltful | 


instrument. 





waltz as never before had setthe dance loving || 


The eves of his wife, and even 





of the butcher began to moisten. Mozart 
finished the tune, rose again, and running to 
his writing desk he filled out what bas! 
wanting. 

‘Well, Mr. Mozart,’ said the butcher when | 
the artist had finished, * you know IT am to| 
marry.’ ‘No, I do not,’ said M. who had} 


somewhat recovered from his musical uwrance. 


* Well then, you know it now, and you also 





know that you owe me money for meat.’ *T) 
ldo, * said M. with asigh. ‘* Nevermind,’ said | 
I the man, under whose blood stained coat| 
beat a feeling heart, ‘just make a fine waltz 
fur my marriage ball, and I will cansel the 
debt, and let you have meat for a whole year 
to come,’ ‘It is a bargain,’ 
and gifted M. 


cried the lively 


And down he sat, and a waltz 


trifles, the celebrated oxen waltz, a piece of 
music still unrivaled, 





Habit. 

Hanit, sooner or later, makes every thing 
tolerable, and even necessary. Privation in 
this way becomes more agreeable than en- 
joyment, and pain itself an 
excitement. 


indispensible 
The sufferer under a chronic 
disease endures more in one hour, than 
a man in health in a week ; 
not necessarily more unhappy. 


but he is 
Suffering is 
action, and were 
he suddenly cured, he would feel ennui till 
he had substituted effect, in tself painful, in 
its place. The old tenant in the Bastile 
lamented his restoration to light. The epi- 
cure compelled by ill health to give up the 
pleasures of the table, finds, after a certain 
time, his simple diet becomes as agreeable to 


with him a substitute for 


him as his precious luxury. We can accts- 


tom ourselves to anything even to idleness, 


which is the hardest lesson of all, 





Tut Dovste Drater.—At a small place 
near Devizes a publican reared an opposition 
sign to that of the original * house of enter- 
tainment,’ of the village, and called it the ‘ Two 
The landlord of the original house, 


yassing the rival establishment one day, and 
| s ’ 


> + 
Bears. 


seeing the master standing at his door, begged 
* Partner!’ 
said he, ‘ [have no partner; IT am on my own 


to be introduced to his partner 


account. —* Then more shame for you,’ re- 


}torted the other, * to set up business under 
the sign of the * two bears,’ when there is 
only one of you.’ 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last,deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


M. L. Stem, N. Y. $2,00; P. M. Adamsville, N. Y. 
$3.00; H. Erieville, N. Y. $500; P. M. Brainard’s 
ie N. Y. $5,00; P.M. Salisbury Center, N. Y. $3,00; 





was elicited from the instrument: such a 


* Meat 
say ? exclaimed the enraptured 


butcher's feet in motion. for one 


year, did I 
tradesman ; ‘no, one hundred ducats you 


shall have for this waltz ; but I want it with 


trumpets, and hornpipes, and fiddles—you 


know best—and soon too.’ 





it so,’ said M. who scarcely trusted his ears, 


The liberal minded butcher retired. In| 
an hour the waltz was set in full orchestra) 
music.—The butcher had returned, 


and M, 


|with the music, with his 


| 
ducats—-a sum more splendid than he ever 


|received from the emperor (of Germany,) for 
ithe greatest of his operas. 
It is to this incident the lovers of harmony 


|| of the 


‘ You shall have}) 


, i as | 
‘and in one hour you may send for it, 


delighted | 
hundred | 


.J.F. Ann Arbor, M. T. $1,00; J.P. H. M’Donough, N.Y. 
on an J. W. P. Hillsdale, N. Y. $1,00; M. Q. Coxackie, 
N. Y. 1,00; J. J. 8. Ticonderoga, N. Y. 85,00; J. H. H. 
Richtield, O. $2,00; J. E. H. Powelton, Ga. $1,00 

MARRIED, 
At Claverack, on the Sth ult. by the Rev. Richard 


Sluyter, Mr. Barrick Cook, of Dutchess co. to Miss Rebecca 
| Link, ot the former place. 
At Livingston, on the 15th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Van 
Wuagzenan, Mr. Samuel 8. Ten Broeck, to Miss Maria 
| daughter of Samuel Parks, esq. all of the above place. 
| At Chatham, on the 10th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
William Wiesmer, Jr. of Gleuco, to Miss Hannah Watson, 
former pls ce. 
| AtGhent, on the 27th of Feb. last, by the same, Mr. David 
B. Castle of Stockport, to Miss Betsey Groat, of the former 
place. 
; At Ghent, on the 19th ult. by the same, Mr John Pulver, 
| to Miss Lovina, daughter of Henry Poucher, Esq. all of 
the above place. 





DIED, 

In this city, on the 19th ult. Edward N 
years, eldest son of Edward O. Holley. 

For kindness of heart and benevolence of feeling, he was 
esteemed by all who knew him 

At his residence, on the 17th ult. Thomas Bay, late 
Mayor of this city, aged 56 years. 

On the 19th ult. Martin Van Valkenburgh, aged about 
SO years. 
On the 2Ist ult: John Chester, son of the late Lucius B. 

Collins, aged 11 months and 16 days, 
|| In New-York, on the 25th ult. Mrs. Jennet Webb, wife 
|| of Mr. David Webb, formerly of this city, aged 63 years. 
'| At Rochester, on the 11th ult. at the residence of her 
|son, J.T. Talman, Esq. Mrs. H. Talman, relict of the late 


¥. Holley, aged 32 





Stemming the pole against the | are indebted for one of the most charming | Dr. Johu Talman, of this city, aged 68 years. 














THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


























Mr. Eprror—In early life I had the misfortune to lose | 
my Mother, and have therefore been deprived of that | 
watchful care and attention, which is so necessary, in 


passing through this world of temptation. Daily in my 
wanderings, do I feel the need of ber sweet counsel and | 
artless affection, to calm my agitated passions, forbid my 
murmurings, and to lead me to that ‘ Rock which is higher | 
than I.’ 

In turning the pages of my Scrap Book, not long since I 
accidentally came across the following lines, which so | 
truly portray the feelings of my heart, that [cannot deny | 
myself the privilege of forwarding them for insertion, in| 
your highly interesting paper. FLORILLA. 


On the death of my Mother. 
Tuey tell me thou wert passing fair, 
And sweetly winning—- artless, mild, 
Refined by virtues, bright and rare, 
That vice reproved, and woe beguiled ; 
Shining like some bright being, sent 
To be thy sex’s ornament. 


They tell me pale Consumption came, 
Wasting thy strength by slow decay, 

And through thy delicate made fraine, 
Eating and cankering its way ; 

Spoiling the casket formed to win, 

But brightning the gem within. 


They tell me I was very young, 

A tender infant, when she died, 
Attempting scarce with lisping tongue, 
To ask my early wants supplied ; 
And all unconscious why they wept, 

Or why so long my Mother slept. 


Oft in the hush of silent night, 
When silvery moonbeams stream around, 
And star-lit radiance floods the sight, 
I hear a voice of sweetest sound; 
Dear Mother! is it thine 1 hear, 
So seraph-like, enchanting, clear? 


Is it far recollection’s gleam, 
Of the departed, sainted one ? 
Or is it only some bright dream, 
From fancy’s glittering frost work spun ? 
That face I see, that voice I hear, 
Like virtue’s call when vice is near. 


Thy home is now where angels are, 
While I am left to mourn below, 














To struggle on through seas of care, 

And mists of doubt, and shades of woe ; 
O, may my conduct ever be, 
Such as would be approved by thee : 


Thy name, engraved in living light, 


Be like a beacon-star of night, 
To lead me on to heaven and thee; 
Where I shal! see thee face to face, 


Far streaming over life’s dark sea, | 
In that eternal resting place. 





The Widow’s Mite. 
BY MONTGOMERY. i} 
Amip the pompous crowd 
Of rich admirers, came a humble form; 
A widow, meek as poverty could make | 
Herchildren! With a look of sad content 
Her mite within the treasure-heap she cast— 
Then timidly as bashful twilight, stole 
From outthe temple. But her lowly gift 
Was witnessed by an eye whose mercy views 


In motire, all that consecrates a deed 
To goodness: so He blessed the widow’s mite 
Beyond the gifts abounding wealth bestowed, 
Thus is it, Lord! with thee; the heart is thine, 
And all the hidden world of action there 
Worksin thy sight like waves beneath the sun 
Conspicuous! and athousand nameless acts 
That lurk in lowly secrecy, and die 

Unnoticed, like the trodden flowers that fall 
Beneath the proud man’s foot, to thee are known 
And written with a sunbeam in the book 

Of life, where Mercy fills the brightest page! 





The Forest Child. 


BY R. F. HOUSMAN,. 


Ir was a vision pure and wild 
As ever blessed a waking eye ; 
The sweet form of a beauteous child 
Beneath a summer sky. 


I sat beside the mossy roots 
Of an old elm—a hoary tree, 

And near my feet a little rill 
Went dancing inits glee— 


Went dancing on the live longday, 

Through flickering scenes of light and shade ; 
Yet sometimes paused in flowery nooks, 

And with the floweret played. , 


I gazed upon the restless thing 
With mingled thoughts of joy and pain, 
For that blithe streamlet led my heart 
To childhood’s sunny plain. 


When—hark ! the greenwood thickets stir— 
The tangled hazel boughs divide— 

And lo! abright-haired, happy child 
Is standing at my side! 


’Tis wearied with its summer play— 
As roses droop with too much dew— 

And on its smooth cheek deeply burns 
The rose’s crimson hue, 


Around its brow acoronal 
Of fairest leaves and buds entwine ; 
And in its Jap a thousand gems 
Lie—fresh from nature’s mine. 


*Tis wearied out with summer play : 
The sparkling wreath aside is flung— 
And on the young moss sweetly sleeps, 


A child, as bright and young! 


But ycurs since then have passed away, 

And years bring change, and blight, and woe— 
And they who come the latest here 

Are oft the first to go. 


The phantom of the greenwood glen 
Is slumbering in a quiettomb, 

Beneath the ancient yew that fills 
The churchyard with its gloom. 


The crimson blush of dappled dawn 

Wakes all sweet things in bower and brake ; 
The bird, the flower, the lamb, the fawn— 

But sue may never wake ! 


Yet often inthe summer time 
I sit beside the hoary tree, 


And love to watch the little rill 


Go dancing in its glee. 


And when a smal] bird breaks away 
From its dim nook of ehrouding leaves, 
My startled spirit owns the spell 
That subtle fancy weaves ;— 


] 








= — —— 


And then I see, or seem to see, 
Between the blossomed branches wild, 
Come stealing in, with silent step, 
The solitary child! 





From the Mouthly Magazine. 
Stanzas. 
How quickly life forgets the dead ! 
To soothe the fleeting shade 
A few fond tears at first are shed, 
A few short honors paid. 


The fading leaf, in dim decay, 
Awhile we thus deplore,— 

But whirled by tempest far away,— 
We think of it no more. 


The parting bark thus leaves a line 
Where friends are sailing on,— 

A moment sees it rippling shine, 
A moment, and ’tis gone. 


That heartless lesson—to forget! 
Then all around us preach ; 
Whate’er the tic—whate’er the debt, — 
This earthly love they teach, 


Ye who thischilling draught compose, 
From methe cup remove, 

Nor let me be compelled to lose 
The memory of love! 





From the Knickerbocker. 
The Bride’s Song. 
’'Twas a heavenly night, 
’Neath the deep star-light, 
As pensive I sate by my casement high ; 
I mused on a youth witha full dark eye, 
Butthink not I cared for him too— 
My love—my love— was it you? 
Then a minstrel came, 
And he breathed my name, 
And he sang me a sweet and a plaintive song, 
Of one I scorned, though he sought me long, 
And never a word was true— 
My love—iny love—was it you ? 


But I dreamed me a dream, 
’Neath the glad sunbeam, 
I was plighted to one ’till death should part ; 
And I gave that one my whole, whole heart, 
And the gentle dream came true: 
My love—my love—it was you! B. 





Book & Job Printing, 


Of alldescriptions, neatly executed, with Ink of different 
colors, on new and handsometype, atthe shortest notice 
and onthe most reasonable terms, at this office. 





WAIT BD 
At this Office, a Boy from 12 to 14 years of age, to 
work by the week. 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY,AT NUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Wm. B. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index tothe volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or Onc 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three montas 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who wi!! remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of the 
ninth or eleventh volumes. 3“7*No subscriptions received 
for less than one year. All the back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers. 

KK All orders and Communications must be post paid, 
to receive attention. 











